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THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Feb. 2, 1868. 
T is a notable fact that the American 
people are peculiarly subject to nervous 
disorders engendered by too much head-work. 
There is a strong tendency among us to epi- 
demic insanity. As the country advances in 
civilization this danger becomes more and more 
apparent. A disorder so universal deserves 
universal discussion, and I will present what I 
think about its cause and cure. 

The head is made a great sinner by over- 
work, and its troubles are the penalty of this 
excess. It is worked many ways greatly out 
of proportion to its actual merit and place in 
the general scale of our faculties. 

We must not think of the head as merely 
the seat of the brain—the organ of the intellect. 
There are in the head, not caly the brain, but 
all the organs of the senses; the mouth, the 
nose, the eyes and the ears. Here is the 
seat of our sensations in eating and drinking, 
and it is a question whether the strength of 
the passion of alimentiveness does not lie 
here, more than in the stomach. Amativeness 
has also a place in the head. A great part of 
the electric fire of love passes by means of the 
eyes and the lips. A person is quite as likely 
to get love-bedeviled by his head as by his 
heart ; and I have no doubt that many people 
think themselves in love, when really only 
their heads are bewitched. 

The head, more than all the rest of the be- 
ing, is in communication with external matter. 
It is in constant intercourse with worldly 
things—seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling and 
imagining ; for here are the thoughts and im- 
aginations which play a great part in the game 
of reciprocal dealing with things material. 
The head, we may say, is the mediator be- 
tween the heart or internal life, and “ all out 
doors.” In consequefice it gets very much 
involved, and can only be redeemed and 
brought into a state of health and peace, by 
being cut off and withdrawn from the world, 
from time to time, by the influence of the 
heart. 

Our health and peace depend, not on com- 
munication with the external world, but on 
communication with the internal world. Thus 
we see that the overworked head gets into a 
false spiritual position, and the true order of 
our faculties is inverted. The world prevails 














over hie heal, ini the head prevails over the 
heart ; which is the same thing as having the 
children rule the mother, and the mother the 
father. The heart should have a firm hold 
on God; then God would rule the heart, the 
heart would rule the head, and ultimately the 
head would rule the external world. But un- 
til the head has found its strength in its sub- 
jection to the heart, it ought to be withdrawn 
from the poisonous influences of the external 
world. Yet we cannot expect the head will 
take the true attitude, until the heart leads off 
in the reform, by yielding itself in loyal devo- 
tion to God. 

What do physicians commonly prescribe as 
the remedy for over-taxed brains and neryous 
systems? They say that the right equilibrium 
must be established by more exercise of body. 
You must set yourself hard at work chopping 
wood, or walk five or six miles a day, or go into 
some very active business. That is, you 
must restore the balance by exercising the 
muscles—the animal part of your system. It 
is true that you will partially remedy the 
evil in this way ; but don’t you see that this 
method seeks to restore the balance, by setting 
at work a part of the nature that is really infe- 
rior to the head? You will find, in the long 
run, if you are following this course for the 
sake of getting life so as to go on again with 


-brain-work, that you are only taking another 


method of exalting the head, which will prove 
in the end, insufficient for the purpose. 

I have no confidence in keeping the balance, 
nor in regaining it when lost, by mere exercise 
of the limbs in work. The real loss of bal- 
anee is not between the head and the exter- 
nal muscular life ; but between the head and 
the inner life, and it must be restored by an 
increased action of: the heart toward God, un- 
til that organ is able to take possession of the 
head and lead itin moderation. Boating, ball- 
playing, wood-chopping &c., only increase the 
outward expansion, and can never, therefore, 
really overcome the tendency to overwork, 
i. e., overexpand, the head. This can be done 
by nothing except the grace of God, which 
shall so regenerate our hearts, that they will 
take care of our heads, and draw them out 
of the hurly-burly of sensation. 

What we want, is not more exercise of the 
muscles, but wise hearts. A wise heart was 
Christ’s peculiar characteristic. He had a 
great head, but he had a greater heart. He 
did not make a great account of exercise ; he 
does not tell us to go boating and ball-playing ; 
nor does he advise us tv cultivate the intellect ; 
but nearly all his precepts were directed to the 





right working of the heart. 











His scheme of! 





sheaiiin, for himself and iene was that 2 a 
wise heart will make a wise head. Let us be 
patient and subdue the head to the heart, for 
by so doing we shall have in time wise heads. 
A wise heart and a wise head will make a 
wise and happy body. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 14. 
BY J. H. N. 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

T will be remembered that when I was ex- 

posing Swedenborg’s doctrines of pellicacy 
and concubinage, in 1846, Prof. Bush sent 
me a pamphlet published by Samuel Worces- 
ter, in which views similar to mine were 
treated as slanderous. That pamphlet sup- 
ported its positions by citations from a previous 
work by Robert Hindmarsh. . ( See CrrcuLar 
Jan. 13.) This Robert Hindmarsh was a very 
prominent man in the beginning of the Swe- 
denborgian church. Mr. White calls him 
“the founder of the sect of Swedenborgians.”’ 
In 1783 he began to hold meetings in Lon-~ 
don, for reading Swedenborg’s writings and 
spreading the knowledge of them. These 
meetings grew to be a “ Theosophical Society” 
in 1784, and finally a church, with full equip- 
ment of clergy and codineno, in 1788. Mr. 
White gives the following amusing account of 
the hierarch’s labors and disasters. The 
reader will find in the latter part of the story 
evidence that Hindmarsh himself, notwith- 
standing his defence of his master’s sexual 
morality (cited by Worcester and Bush), did 
actually construe Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
concubinage in the free sense that I have 
insisted on, and made a bad use of it. 

THE FORTUNES OF HINDMARSH, 

The Theosophical Society prospered, but too 
slowly for Robert Hindmarsh, who had another 
scheme in his head. A motion was made on 
the 19th ef April, 1787, for opening a place of 
worship, but was negatived by the majority. 
Clowes came expressly from Manchester to 
discourage the project. With great good sense 
he shrank from the creation of # new schism. 
He was ready to promote social meetings for 
reading Swedenborg, but held “that every 
measure ought to be avoided that had a ten- 
dency to form the readers into a sect.” Hind- 
marsh however was not to be diverted from his 
end. He and his party resolved to open a 
chapel as soon as one could be found, and in the 
mean while met for worship at each other’s 
houses. On the 3lst of July a company of 
sixteen assembled at Thomas Wright’s in the 
Poultry, and James Hindmarsh ( Robert’s 
father) was chosen by lot to administer the 
sacraments. Ten received the Holy Supper 
from his hands, and five ( amongst them Robert 


Hindmarsh) were baptized into the New 
?)Church then formed upon Earth. 


A chapel was discovered in Great Eastcheap, 
at a rent of 30/7, a year, where on Sunday, 27th 
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January, 1788, divine service was publicly per- 
formed—the elder Hindmarsh preaching the 
sermon. 

The sacred comedy moved apace. The New 
Church must have a Priesthood, but how were 
the Priests to’ be made? Wesley was willing 
to receive unction for his preachers from a 
Bishop of Arcadia, but Hindmarsh and his 
friends were at once more scrupulous and self- 
sufficient ; they “unanimously decided, that it 
was impossible for a priest of the New Jerusa- 
lem to derive his authority from any existing 
Priesthood.” To an ordinary mind such a con- 
viction might seem to raise an insuperable diffi- 
culty ; to the genius of. Hindmarsh it was merely 
an index tu an easy solution. First, it was de- 
termined that James Hindmarsh and Samuel 
Smith should be Priests—both recruits from 
Wesley’s camp: next, that twelve, selected by 
lot gut of the sixteen males in the Eastcheap 
congregation, should lay their right hands on 
the heads of said James Hindmarsh and Samuel 
Smith; and that such process should be their 
ordination and consecration. 

Where however was Robert Hindmarsh in 
this arrangement? Strange that he should be 
overlooked! Patience: .let us be sure merit 
will come uppermost. Happily we can give the 
story in his own artless words. The date is 
Sunday, Ist of June, 1788 :— 

“ Being secretary to the Society, it was my 
office to prepare the tickets for the lot. I ac- 
cordingly made sixteen tickets, answering to the 
number of male persons present, members of 
the Church, and marked twelve of them with a 
cross. Being desirous, for my own private sat- 
isfaction, to ascertain which of the twelve to be 
selected by lot, it might please the Lord to ap- 
point to read or perform the ceremony, I wrote, 
unknown to the rest of the Society, upon one 
of the twelve tickets; thus marked with a cross, 
the word Ordain. I then put the sixteen tick- 
ets into a receiver, when a prayer went up from 
my, heart, that the Lord would show whom He 
had chosen for the office of ordination. The 
members being properly arranged, I went round 
to them all, and each one took a ticket out of 
the receiver, leaving me the last ticket, on which 
was written, as before stated, the word Ordain. 
Still the other, members of the Society were 
not aware of what I had done; and when the 
twelve were separated from the rest, after con- 
sulting together a few moments, they unani- 
mously requested, that I would read and per- 
form the ceremony of ordination. -Whereupon 
James Hindmarsh was first ordained by me, 
and immediately afterwards Samuel Smith.” 


Thus we see how merit did indeed come up- 
permost, and quite spontaneously too. No 
hands were laid on the head of Robert Hind- 
marsh; he was consecrated by the ticket; and 
the New Jerusalem Church to this day gives 
him the lead in her list of Priests, and with 
equal simplicity and modesty asserts his ordi- 
nation “under the Divine Auspices of the 
Lord.” As the editor of the “ New Jerusalem 
Magazine” exclaims, “ How could we otherwise 
describe an appointment which had the evident 
sanction both of God and Man!” Evidently 
this editor would agree with John P. Robinson, 
that, 

“They didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 

If merit has its triumph, it has also its deso- 
lation. Ere a year elapsed Robert Hindmarsh 
was turned out of the Jerusalem he had builded. 
In the words of Manoah Sibly, one of its in- 
habitants— 

“ A very sorrowful occurrence befell the in- 
fant New Church in 1789, whereby the floods of 
immorality were in danger of being thrown 
open to her inevitable destruction. The Church 
had many solemn meetings on the occasion, 
which ended in her withdrawing herself from 
six of her members, namely Robert Hindmarsh, 
Henry ‘Servanté,. Charles Berns Wadstrom, 
Augustus Nordenskjold, George Robinson, and 
Alexander Wilderspin. On the Church eom- 
ing to chie conclusion, Hindmarsh remarked 





‘ That he would never put it into the power of 
any Society again to cut him off, as he never 
more would be a member of one ;’ and I believe, 
notwithstanding his eminent services in the 
cause of the New Church, that to his dying day. 
he kept his word.” 

What was the nature of the very sorrowful 
occurrence? We have an authentic answer 
from two quarters. First, from John Isaac 
Hawkins: 

“Tt was a perverted view of Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of concubinage in his work on ‘ Conju- 
gial Love? whereby some held, that if a hus- 
band and wife did not agree, they might sepa- 
rate, and the man take a concubine. I forget 
whether the wife was to have the same privi- 
lege.” 

Second, from Mr. Henry Bateman, Surgeon, 
Islington— 

“The evil was no other than an erroneous 
view of Swedenborg’s teachings in the treatise 
on Scortatory Love—a work which was viewed 
from an unchaste ground, and abused to the 
shame of those bodies which were intended to 
be temples of the Holy Spirit.” 


Curiously enough, these last citations are 
credited by Mr. White to ‘‘ Bush’s New 
Church Repository, March 1853 ;” so that 
the proof of this early eruption of licentious- 
ness, comes to us through the very man, who, 
in his controversy with me, insisted on the au- 
gelic purity of Swedenborg and his doctrines. 
Bush must have known in 1853, if he did not 
in 1846, that the first trouble of the Sweden- 
borgian church was the development of a sys- 
tem of concubinage ; and that the man sum- 
moned by him to refute me, was so deeply 
involved in it, that he had to be expelled from 
the sect which he himself had formed only a 
year before! And it may fairly be questioned 
whether Hindmarsh, leader as he confessedly 
was, had not a truer understanding of Sweden- 
borg than the church that expelled him. 

From these earliest indicatians of the drift 
of Swedenborg’s sexual morality, let us now 
pass nearly a century, and see how his latest 
disciples behave under his teachings. The 
following narrative comes from an honest man, 
as a confession of things left behind. It is 
the story of thousands, if not millions. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EX-SWEDENBORGIAN. 

Iwas born in the state of New York, and 
moved to the west when I was thirteen vears 
old. Our family settled in Wisconsin, and my 
folks became intimately acquainted with a re- 
vivalist preacher, whose teachings somewhat af- 
fected me. He was connected in his labors with a 
New York Perfectionist, who has since become 
a Spiritualist. I finally became a Swedenbor- 
gian, and continued in that belief for several 
years. 

After I was married and had a family of my 
own, I moved to Minnesota (in 1863) and formed 
the acquaintance of Mr. and his wife. She 
had been a Swedenborgian, and was better 
versed in the doctrines of that sect thanI. She 
was now a Spiritualist. She, lent me books on 
the Harmonial Philosophy, and speedily indoc- 
trinated me into the mysteries of Spiritualism. 
She was a medium possessed of “ psychometri- 
cal powers.” Under her teachings I soon 
believed that it was wrong for men and women 
who are not “adapted” to each other, to live. to- 

ether. I had heen married seven years, and 
ad led a life of domestic happiness, although 
my wife never sympathized with my religious 
views. Under the teachings of the Harmonial 
Philosophy I was led to reflect a great deal, and 
visited Mrs. frequently to converse on 
topics which interested me. My wife became 
stispicious, and charged me with an improper 











intimacy with Mrs. This was not the 
case in external acts; but as time wore on, I 
gradually experienced a diminution of affection 
for my wife, and became more attracted toward 
Mrs. She said that there was no com- 
patibility between Mr. and herself, and 
that she had frequently thought of leaving: him. 

During a year and a half, I became very “im- 
pressible”—in fact, a medium. ‘The “invisible 
guides” impressed me with many ideas of a 
religious nature, some of which tended to con- 
vince me of the reality of the spiritual world. 
Among other things | became very strongly 
rimpressed with the growing incompatibility 
between myself and my wife, and on the other 
hand, with the growing “affinity” between Mrs. 
and myself. These impressions I com- 
municated from time to time to her, and she in 
turn told me of similar impressions which she 
had with reference to me. We both found the 
impression very strong that we should have 
offspring only in connection with our affinities, 
and acting under these impressions we came 
together twice for that purpose. This was the 
first divergence from ordinary practice on the 
part of either of us. My wife had ceased her 
suspicions, and Mr. knew nothing of it. I 
learned from Mrs. -—— that many Spiritualists 
of note had thus sought out their affinities, and 
had abandoned connections which were inharmo- 
nious. 

After I had been acquainted with Mr. 
and wife for two years, I was called by business 
connections to St. Paul, Minnesota, where I 
formed the acquaintance of several mediums. 
One was living with her affinity; another was 
mis-matched, and was in search of her affinity. 
There were but two or three families of Spirit- 
ualists in St. Paul, who were not mis-mated. 
Nine-tenths of all the mediums I ever knew 
were in this unsettled state—either divorced 
and living with ar affinity, or in search of one. 
The majority of Spiritualists teach Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of one affinity appointed by 
Providence for all eternity, although they do 
not blame people for consorting where there is 
an attraction—else how is the affinity to be 
found ? ; ; 

This may seem to be a picture of Spiritual- 
ism, rather than of Swedenborgianism ; but the 
reader will observe that the man and woman 
were both originally Swedenborgians, and that 
they acted, from first to last, on the social the- 
ory which we have found in Swedenborg’s 
writings—that of eternal dualism, of marriage 
by affinity, of general mismating in mar- 
riage by law, and of the right of experi- 
mental search for predestined mates.~-In the 
next number [ shall show the historical con- 
nection and essential identity of modern Spir- 


itualism with Swedenborgianism. 

















MIRACULOUS PRESERVATION. 


A ky a late No. of Swedenborgiana, Mr. Noyes’ allu- 
ding to Prof. Bush’s warning that the canonicity 
of the Scriptures is yet to be overhauled, declares that 
his confidence in the Bible rests on internal evidence, 
not on tradition, and remarks as follows: “I have 
no more interest in the controversy about external 
canonicity than Bush had, though I have probably 
more confidence than he had in the Providence that 
has taken care of the Scriptures.” A book has recently 
been written by Prof. Stowe, on the “ Origin and 
History of the Books of the Bible,”.in which the 
“ Providence that has taken care of the Scriptures,” 
is made to appear wonderful indeed. The following 
extract will show the number and antiquity of the 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament now extant. 


Of the manuscript copies of the Greek Testa- 
ment, from seven hundred to one thousand of 
all kinds have been examined already by critics, 
and of these at least fifty are more than one 
thousand years old, and some are known to be 
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ut least fifteen hundred years old; while the 
oldest of the Greek classics scarcely reach the 
antiquity of nine hundred vears, and of these 
the number is very small indeed, compared with 
those Of the Greek Testament. We have manv- 
scripts of the Greek Testament that could have 
been read by men who had opportunity to read 
the autographs of the apostles themselves; 
manuscripts as near to the life-time of the 
apostles as we ourselves are to the life-time of 
the pilgrim fathers who landed at Plymouth ; 
and the writers of which might haye themselves 
seen the autograph books in the churches as we 
now may see the original records of the old 
colony in the Plymouth court-house. 

Prof. Stowe gives an interesting history and 
‘description of five of the most ancient and complete 
of these manuscripts. First: the Coder Alerandrinus, 
so called from the place of its origin, the city of Alex- 
andria. This is now in the archives of the British 
museum where it is most carefully preserved. Its 
date is not far from A. D. 325. ( The age of the manu- 
scripts to which no date is affixed, is decided by the 
form of the letters used, which varied at different 
periods, and by other circumstances, such as the ap- 
pearance of the parchment. The letters in which all 
these manuscripts were written fell into disuse before 
the tenth century). Second: The Codex Vaticanus so 
called from the Vatican library in which it is kept. 
The Pope guards this parchment with a stinginess 
that excites the indignation of scholars all the world 
over. It is still more ancient than the Alexandrian. 
Third:. The Codex Sinaiticus now at St. Petersburg, 
discovered in 1844, by Dr. Tischendorf, in the convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai, and presented by 
him to Alexander II. of Russia. This manuscript 
is old enough to be one of the fifty copies of the 
entire Greek Testament ordered by the Emperor 
Constantine to be prepared for him, by the best 
workmen and of the best material, for the use of the 
principal churhes in his empire. It is the only one 
yet known which contains the text entire without 
the loss of a leaf. Fourth: The Codex Ephraemi, 
used by St. Ephraem, an abbot of the twelvth cen- 
tury as a copy-book for hissermons. The original 
text is deciphered without any difficulty through 
or under the later writing. This manuscript is in 
the Imperial Library at Paris where Prof. Stowe was 
permitted to examine it. Fifth: The Codex Bezae 
obtained by Theodore Beza from the Monastery of 
St. Irenaeus, in Lyons, where it had long lain buried 
in dust, and presented to the library of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1581. This is the most 
modern of the five—belonging probably to the fifth 
century. Prof. Stowe had free use of this manuscript 
in the summer of 1836. 

All these manuscripts give substantially the same 
text that we now have. 

Of various readings Prof. Stowe makes the follow- 
ing statement : 

From the thousand manuscripts (more or 
less) of the Greek Testament or parts of the 
Greek Testament, which have already been 
examined, critics have selected about 50,000 
various readings. But most of them are simple 
differences of orthography, as if the word labor 
were spelled in one manuscript with the u, and 
in another without it. Very many are simple 
diversities in the collocation of the words—as 
if one should say, Jesus went to Jerusalem, and 
another, Zo Jerusalem Jesus went. Not 50 of 
the 50,000 make any change in the meaning 
whatever. The uniformity and purity of the 
text of the Greek Testament, when we consider 
how old a book it is, and for how many ages it 
was propagated only in manuscript before the 
art of printing was known, and when we call to 
mind the vicissitudes of persecution and corrup- 
tion and superstition and unbelief and bigotry 
and dogmatism and latitudinarianism, through 
which the Christian churches have passed in that 
time—is perfectly amazing, and beyond that of 
any other book in the world of frequent publi- 
cation and wide extent. Milton and Bunyan 
and Shakspeare, though scarcely more than two 
centuries old, and always having the advantages 
of type and printing, open a much wider field 


Testament, the latest book of which has been in 
existence more than seventeen centuries. On 
this subject I can not do better than quote the 
following from the North American Review in 
an article on Prof. Norton’s work on the New 
Testament : 

“It seems strange that the text of Shakspeare, 
which has been in existence less than two hun- 
dred and fifty years, should be far more uncer- 
tain and corrupt than that of the New Testa- 
ment, now over eighteen centuries old, during 
nearly fifteen of which if existed only in manu- 
script. The industry of collators and commen- 
tators indeed has collected a formidable array 
of “various readings” in the Greek text of the 
Scriptures, but the number of those which have 
any good claim to be recieved, and which also 
seriously affect the sense, is so small that they 
may be almost counted upon the fingers. 
With perhaps a dozen or twenty exceptions, 
the text of every verse in the New Testament 
may be said to be so far settled by the general 
consent of scholars, that any dispute as to its 
meaning must relate rather to the interpretation 
of the words, than to any doubts respecting the 
words themselves. But in every one of 
Shakspeare’s thirty-seven plays, there are prob- 
ably a hundred readings still in dispute, a large 
proportion of which materially affect the 
meaning of the passages in which they occur.” 

The Beza manuscript sometimes makes a veritable 
addition to the common text, but always (says our 
author), in the same line of thought and to the same 
purport. The following curious example is given: 


At Luke 6: 5, after the conversation in regard 
to working on the Sabbath, the Beza adds: s4nd 
on the same day, seeing a man at work on the Sab- 
bath, he said to him, man, if thou knowest what 
thou art doing, blessed art thou; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art accursed and a transgressor 
of the law. 


DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


[A correspondent wants to know how we can talk 
about the Apocalypse’s being written before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, when Baronius or somebody 
else says that it was written long after that event. 
Here is what we wrote about this matter twenty- 
three years ago.] - : 


r THERE is a very simple way of determining when 

the book of Revelations was written. We need 
not consult the dubious and discordant testimonies 
of the Fathers and church historians. The book 
itself contains a decisive index of its own date. 

Christ said to John, in the commencement of his 
vision—“ Write the things which thou hast seen, and 
the things which are, and the things which shall be 
hereafter.” Chap. 1: 19. The things which John 
had “ seen” are recorded in the first chapter. The 
events then in progress—the “ things that are”—are 
recorded in the second and third chapters, which 
describe the state of the seven churches. The things 
which were then future, are introduced in the fourth 
chapter. “Come up hither,” said the voice to John, 
“and I will show thee things which must be hereufter.” 
4:1. John saw -his visions, then, before the events 
predicted in the fourth chapter and onward touk 
place. And it is evident that he wrote his book at 
the time he saw the visions, from a circumstance re- 
corded in the tenth chapter, verse 4. “ When the 
seven thunders had uttered their voices,” says he, “ J 
was about to write”’ This shows that he noted down 
the things he saw «as soon as they had passed. He 
wrote the Apocalypse then while the events intro- 
duced in the fourth chapter and described in the rest 
of the book were yet future. Now if we can ascer- 
tain when some of the first of those events which 
were then future, actually transpired, we shall have 
a fixed date, before which the Apocalypse must have 
been written. Let us then look into the “things 
which must be hereafter.” 

The fourth chapter describes the magnificence of 
the divine presence. In the fifth chapter the book 
with seven seals is introduced, and the Lamb, who 
only is found worthy, receives it, and prepares to 
open the seals, All this is only the introduction to 





for various réadings than any part of the Greek 


the subsequent disclosures. The. predictions of the 


Apocalypse properly begins at the sixth chapter. 
The series of events which follow the successive 
openings of the seven seals are those which are to be 
examined for the purpose of fixing our first boundary- 
At the- opening of the sixth seal ( ver. 12—17) we 
find a description of the advent of Christ in language 
identical with that in Matt. 24: 29,30. There can be 
no Goubt that John quoted the words of Christ, and 
that both referred to the same transaction. But we 
find it declared in Matt. 24: 29, that the advent 
there described_was to be “ immediately after” the aw- 
ful tribulation which ended with the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The events, then, which followed the 
opening of the sixth seal, took place immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But the opening, not 
only of the sixth seal, but of all the seals, was future 
when John wrote the Apocalypse. He must have 
written, therefore, some considerable time before an 
event which happened immediately after the destruc- 
‘tion of Jerusalem. This creates a strong presumption 
at least, that he wrote before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

But let us examine the events of the first five seals, 
which occupied the period between the time of 
John’s writing, and the second advent. As those 
events came “immediately” before that advent, we 
may fairly anticipate that they are the very tribu- 
lations which in Matthew are placed intmediately be- 
fore it. Accordingly we find that the first five seals 
actually usher in a train of awful tribulations, closely 
corresponding in order and kind to those described 
in Matt. 24: 6—22. The meaning of the symbol of 
the first seal is not very clear. But the second seal 
(ver. 4) introduces the war spirit, corresponding to 
the prediction in Matthew of “ wars and rumors of 
wars”—“ nation rising against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom.” The third seal introduces the 
famine spirit: and in Matthew “ famines in divers 
places” foliow the wars. It must be borne in mind 
too that famine was one of the principal elements of 
misery in Jerusalem at the time of its downfull. 
The fourth seal ushers in the spirit of universal de- 
struction—a combination of war, famine, pestilence, 
and every other agent of death. Nothing could 
more vividly picture the tribulation which Christ 
declared should be “such as never was since the 
beginning of the world.” Matt. 24: 21. At thé 
opening of the fifth seal the souls of the martyrs are 
discovered, calling on God to avenge, them. These 
are evidently they who suffered death in the dread- 
ful persecutions which in Matthew are described as 
following or attending the wars, famines, and pes- 
tilences of that awful time. Ver. 9. In our view 
there is evidence, amounting to demonstration, that 
Christ's prediction in Matt. 24, extending from the 
6th to the 31st verse, is in all substantial particulars 
identical with John’s vision in the sixth and seventh 
chapters of the Apecalypse. Since, then, it is cer- 
tain that John wrote before the events of the sixth 
chapter, it is clear that he wrote before the awful 
tribulations which are described in Matt. 24: 6—22, 
i. e. before the final agonies of Judaism, and the de- 
struction of the Holy City. 

This fixes the chronological boundary on one side, 
We know that the date of the Apocalypse is earlier 
than A. D. 70. The only element of calculation 
which we have for the boundary on the other side, 
is contained in the introduction to the book (chap, 
1: 1—8), which announces that the things revealed 
in it “must SHORTLY come to pass.”* If it is con- 
sidered that the events of the sixth chapter are the 
Jirst of those which the book reveals as future, and 
therefore are nearest in order to the time when John 
wrote, it will be seen that the above annunciation 
attaches first and most emphatically to them. We 
may conclude therefore that the Apocalypse was 
written “shortly” before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, i. e., at a time when the unprecedented tribu- 
lations of the final scene were the future events next 
in order. It certainly was not written after A. D. 
70, and it certainly was not written long before. 

' This result is confirmed by many passages in the 
addresses to the seven churches. Among the pre- 
cursors of the destruction of Jerusalem, Christ pre- 
dicted a great declension among Christfans. “ Be- 





cause iniquity shall abound,” said he, “the love of 
many shall wax cold.” Matt, 24: 12. Accordingly 
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John’s record of the “ things that are,” exhibits the 
churches of Asia in a state that exactly corresponds 
to this prediction. The Ephesian church had “left 
its first love.” The church of Sardis had “a name 
to live, and was dead.” 
‘‘neither cold nor hot.” Again, those addresses 
abound with allusions to Christ’s coming, and repre- 
sent it as very near. “Icome quickly”—is the oft-re- 
peated warning. (See chap. 2: 5., 16,25. 3:3, 11.) 
All this exactly harmonizes with the idea that John 
wrote in that predicted dark period of the church 
which immediately preceded the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the second advent of Christ. 

Moses Stuart of Andover, the best authority in Bib- 
lical matters that has appeared in modern times, 
comes to the same conclusion in a similar way. He 


says: 

Phat the Apocalypse was written under the bloody 
reign of Nero, or shortly after, is now a matter agreed 
upon by nearly all recent critics who have studied 
the literature of this book.—The exemption of Christ- 
ian-Jews, who are sealed in their foreheads as the 
servants of God, as related in chap. 7; the measure- 
ment of the inner sanctuary of the temple, to be pre- 
served from impending destruction, ch. 11:1, 2; the 
express naming of the city to be destroyed, as “ the 
place where our Lord was crucified,” ch. 11: 8; these 
and other concurrent circumstances put it beyond a 
reasonable dotibt, that the Apocalypse was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. And if all this 
were not sufficient, the passage in ch. 17: 10, which 
declares the jive kings or emporors of Rome had al- 
ready fallen, while the sizth is reigning when the 
writer is composing the book, marks the period too 
definitely to be called in question. It might easily 
be shown, moreover, that the tenor of the book 
renders it necessary for us to suppose that the per- 
secution was actually raging when it was written; 
and consequently, it must have been written during 
Nero’s life, for persecution csased immediately after 
his death.” —Bibtiotheca Sacra, No. Il. p. 349. 


TOBACCO EXPERIENCE. 
NO. IL. 


~ MIGHT make a long story of my captivity, but 

- other victims want a chance to tell their experi- 
ences : sol will finish in this number. 

The general course of my life with tobacco was 
that of the man’who has a quarrelsome wife, and can 
neither live with her nor without her. The habit 
was always encroaching, and I was always resisting. 
There was a regular succession of quarrels, regularly 
followed by reconciliations. The number of chews 
or pipes required per day would steadily increase for 
a time, till intolerable disorders of the stomach and 
nerves would set in. Then would come a sharp 
struggle between reason and appetite, and I would 
get back to moderation, to begin the same course 
over again. 

Sometimes these quarrels would proceed to the ex- 
tremity of an attempt at divorce. I remember on 
one occasion, when I was lodging in the third story 
of the Seminary-building at Andover, my conscience 
got so stirred up that I determined to break off all 
intercourse with tobacco. I hada hand of Cavendish 
in my pocket. Raising the window I hurled it out 
as far asI could. A storm of rain was drenching 
every thing. It was Sunday when the stores were 
shut. I had no more tobacco, and apparently no 
possibility of getting any for that day at least. Can 
the reader guess the sequel ? Just at dusk, when the 
old love began to whisper most seductively, and con- 
science began to relent, I went outin the rain and 
searched the ground patiently for that hand of Cay- 
endish, and found it! The “lovers’ quarrel” was made 
up, and I passed a pleasant evening with the poor 
half-drowned plug ! 

The pitch te which tobacco-slavery carries its ex- 
actions is truly astonishing. I often watched and 
speculated on its encroachments, and always found 
that it was satisfied with nothing short of a devotion 
that would have no pleasure in anything without it. 
The old tobacco-user mustthink of his idol and pro- 
vide for its accommodation, when he sits down to 
study,when he visits his friends, when he takes an ex- 
cursion, even when he goes to a religious meeting. 


4 
The Laodiceans were 





The wise say “ We must eat to live, not live to eat,” 
but tobacco, when it fairly zets the upper hand of a 
man, says that he mustlive to chew andspit! Ihave 
often seen the time when the principal charm of a 
good meal lay in the quid of “fine cut” that was to 
come after it. , 
But religion did at last conquer. When I was in 
the Seminary at New Haven, prayer and Bible influ- 
ence strengthened me, till I fairly broke away from 
tobacco and escaped. The struggle was long, and 
sometimes it seemed doubtful whether I should not 
sell my soul for that morsel that seemed so sweet to 
roll under the tongue ; but the good Spirit prevailed, 
and for a year I was free. During this period I did 
my best to raise public insurrection against tobacco- 
slavery. We instituted an anti-tobacco society in 
the Seminary, and, among other efforts, sent letters 
of inquiry and appeal to the heads of all the Colleges. 
I was appointed to correspond with the President of 
William’s College. My letter, after some days, came 
back, scrawled over with filth and profanity ( doubt- 
less by some student into whose hands it had fallen), 
and onaspace that had been left blank, I was in- 
formed that “a meeting of the students was to be 
held on the next Thursday to pray for my damna- 
tion!” Our insurrection did not amount to much. 


After I became a Perfectionist my theories about 
the ways and means of reform were entirely 
changed. I became distrustful of laws and human 
resolutions, and jealous for the grace of God. In short 
I got into a quarrel with legality, and came to hate 
it asa more subtle and dangerous seducer than to- 
bacco. In the struggle with this new enemy, I went 
back to the use of tobacco, and had a second course 
of “domestic infelicities,’ similar to those I have 
already described. Perceiving that my previous 
reform had not been a true divorce, but only a vol- 
untary separation, I consented to live with tobacco 
a while longer and wait for an effectual release by 
the powers above. 

My theory from this time was that Communism 
was to be the Liberator from tobacco-slavery. I 
held Parton’s doctrine that tobacco is a rival of 
woman, and woman is the natural enemy of tobacco; 
and I had faith that a good time was coming, when 
Communism would liberate woman from slavery to 
man, and then she, by her new charms and reactions, 
would liberate man from slavery to tobacco; in short 
that genuine Free Love would burn out tobacco 
from between man and woman. This faith has been 
realized. Fifteen years ago the women of the O. C, 
seduced the men away from tobacco, and as their 
fascinations are growing stronger every day,- I con- 
sider myself safe‘out of slavery. VETERAN. 


ABSURD BELIEFS. 


S6-r-'T often happens that the universal belief of 

one age of mankind—a belief from which no 
one was, nor without an extraordinary effort of gen- 
ius and courage, could at that time be free—becomes 
to a subsequent age so palpable an absurdity, that 
the only difficulty then isto imagine how such a 
thing can ever have appeared credible.”—John Stuart 
Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, vol. 1 

It is quite possible that the above remark will 
hereafter be applicable to some of the most cher- 
ished beliefs of mankind at the present day. For 
instance,— 

1. It is, and has been for nearly eighteen hundred 
years, the popular belief of Christendom, that the 
promise of the founder of Christianity, that he would 
come the second time within the lifetime of the gen- 
eration contemporary with him, was not fulfilled. 
Will it be strange when mankind have the “ genius 
and courage” to study the character and history of 
Christ more thoroughly than they have yet done, 
if they shall discover that a belief which admits 
the possibility of his forfeiting his word, is the most 
“ palpable absurdity” that could have found birth in 
the minds of men? Especially, will pot this be so 
when a fearless scrutiny of the history of the past 
eighteen hundred years shall show it to be radiant 
with evidences of the fulfillment of that word? 

2. A belief that Death is a natural, inexorable law, 
to whose sway every member of mankind must 
bow, is universal at this day. It is assunred that all 
men have died for the last six thousand years, and 





that all men will die, in the ages to come. But 
suppose a generation should arise possessing the 
“genius, courage” and inspiration to question the 
universality of this law, and should finally prove by 
their own experience that death is unnatural and an 
imposition of the devil: would not the present be- 
lief become so “ palpable an absurdity,” that every 
one would wonder how it “ couldever have appeared 
credible?” Still more absurd will that belief appear 
when men, having the “ courage” to accept the plain 
evidence of the New Testament, and finding that 
evidence corroborated in their hearts by the revela- 
tion of the Spirit of God, shall come to know that a 
generation 1800 years ago, met and tested this law 
of death, and proved its falsity. Then will a 
shout go up from all the earth, How absurd and in- 
credible that men should die! f. -1.:P. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 


....One of our agents who has just returned from 
atrip to the West, reports that our, preserved truits 
are very popular—especially the corn and pease. 


....Miss M——, who runs the family sewing-ma- 
chine, made an estimate of the number of yards she 
stitches in a;week. As nearly as she couk calculate 
the amount is 436 yards. Allowing twenty stitches 
to the inch, we find she takes 313,920 stitches. How 
much time would she have consumed in taking the 
same number by hand? Blessings on the inventor 
of the sewing-machine ! 

....What shall we say to express our appreeiation 
of the late “Home-Talks ?” To call them rich, ex- 
cellent and all that, is tame. Every one of them is 
just in time—just to the point, and more important 
to our growth and progress than the food we eat. 
We will not mention them in detail, but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our heart-felt gratitude for 
“The True Jordan.” The very idea of crossing that 
river at no very distant period stimulates us to bear 
all necessary trials and criticism with a fortitude we 
have not before experienced. : 


...-People who think we have no services on 
Sunday, might be surprised at the number of 
“ meetings” we haveonthatday. There were twelve 
regular meetings to-day, besides three committees for 
criticism. We will mention a few of these gather- 
ings: There was the morning club from nine to ten 
o'clock ; business meeting from 11 to 12 A. M.; noon 
meeting from 1 to 2 P. M.; at two o’clock a short 
meeting with a class of the older boys; at 2} o’clock 
a club of women held their mecting; .at three, the 
young men had a session in the back parlor, but gave 
place to the young women at four. At some hour 
in the afternoon there was a meeting of the “ New 
York Perfectionists,” Mr. Burt, Mr. Worden, and 
others. Of course the evening meeting was joined 
in by all. 

WALLINGFORD. 

....A party of us who were sleigh-riding on the 
evening of Saturday, Feb. 1, saw, at about 10 min-. 
utes of 10 o’clock, a brilliant meteor, low down in 
the north-west, moving northward. Its motion was 
apparently slow, indicating a great distance, and we 
estimated its elevation at from 12 to 15 degrees. It 
disappeared with a red light and left no trail. It 
was several times larger than a star of the first mag- 
nitude. We notice in the 7ribune that a brilliant 
meteor was seen at Rochester on the same evening 
at 94 o’clock, which started from near the zenith and 
passed directly north 25 degrees. Allofving for the 
difference of longitude, the time of our observation 
is identical with that at Rochester, and we are con- 
fident that it was the same meteor. Mr. J. J. Skin- 
ner, of the Sheffield Scientific School, has made us 
a calculation of the height of the meteor, taking our 
observation at 15 degrees, and calling the distance 
to Rochester 280 miles; giving an elevation of 86 
miles. Some of us think 15 degrees too high for our 
observation ; but as there were no stars visible in its 
immediate vicinity on account of the moonlight, we 
cannot determine it exactly. However we agreee 
that the elevation must have been from 60 to 80 
miles. . 


....The newspapers say, “Professional tramps, 
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who lodge at the station house in Springfield Mass., 
are required, much to their disgust, to pay for their 
lodging by sawing wood for two hours the next 
morning.” We have tried to institute sume such 
rule here, several times, but finding we disgust our- 
selves more than the tramps, have given it up. The 
rule would work better, no doubt, at a po'ice sta- 
tion. But we should get our sawing done -easily, if 
all the tramps that sleep in our barn should work at 
it two hours; and if all that get a bowl of bread and 
milk here, should pay in the same work, we might 
take a contract from the railroad. The tramp prob- 
lem comes up every little while for our serious con- 
sideration. On this old turnpike between Hartford 
and New Haven, the Commune is taken for an Arab 
khan, and the codger expects to find comfort here, 
just as much as if he were a saintly pilgrim, and we 
belonged to the order of hospitalers. We have 
thought sometimes of putting on the guise of some 
of these characters, and begging at the houses 
along the road, between the cities either side of us, 
to see how many times we should be sent on to the 
Community. Our caricaturist made a series of pic- 
tures the other day, which were recognized by the 
family with shouts of laughter, though whether he 
meant to ridicule the beggars, or the kitchen folks, no- 
body could tell. First, “ On the Road:” three sturdy, 
stout-legged men. Second,“ Entering the Gate:” the 
same men, stooping on their canes and limping. Third 
“ Result :’’ the three eating, with an expression of 
the greatest self-complacency and content. Well, the 
tramp problem is not settled yet. It don’t seem to be 
exactly right to suffer imposition ; but then who wants 
to steel one’s heart as we should have to, every day ? 
It is not much to keep a blanket in the barn, and if 
some of them come cheating, we hope they go away 
honester for abated hunger. Yesterday the kitchen 
door was opened upon a jolly, freckled-cheeked 
boy. ‘“ Why, he was here yesterday,” whispered 
n stander by: upon which the following collo- 
quy ensued: “ You were here yesterday, wern’t 
you?” “Yes, sir.” ‘Where are you going?” “To 
Middletown.” |‘ He was going to Middletown yes- 
terday,” putin the whisperer.] “You were going 
there yesterday, wern’tyou?” “ Yes sir, but J have'nt 
got there yet.” ‘“‘ Oh, you are swinging round the cir- 
cle, I guess!” Exit the smiling vagabond with a 
piece of bread in his hand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANTI-SPASMODIC. 

Dear CrrcuLar :—My respects to the jolly par- 
son who, signing himself “ Fair Play,” last week 
irradiated your columns with a facetious defence of 
sneezing, coughing, and blowing the nose. I trust 
he will write again on the same subject, the next 
time the “idfluedza” gets among his congregation. 
For a text to preach from on such an occasion, he 
might take the well-known passage in James: “Go 
to, now,... .weep and howl for the miseries that shall 
come upon you;” and for an anthem, I would sug- 
gest, ° 

“We will rally round the flag, boys, 

Rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of k’shu /—dom.” 
which would come in with fine effect in the midst of 
a flourish of pocket-“ hankerchers” and a general 
sneeze. Duly appreciating the parson’s little jokes, 
which are very good and help digestion, but which 
will hardly pass for argument, revenons a nos mou- 
tons, we will get back to facts. My critic says, “ You 
might as well undertake to restrain a thunderbolt as 
to restrain coughing or sneezing under certain cir- 
cumstances.” I do not know what circumstances he 
refers to, but I am sure that in the case of an ordi- 
nary cold or pulmonary attack, a resolute person can 
restrain them. This is a question of fact, and I put 
positive experience against his generaldenial. Here 
are written statements that have been offered to me 
within a week. One person says: 

“The worst cough I think I ever had, was cured 
by resisting itin faith. It was so annoying, I could 
not rest nights. SometimesI did not get more than 
two or three hours’ sleep. . A friend talked ‘with me 
twice about resisting it, and I finally determined to 
doso. It was not more than three days after I began 





to resist it in earnest, before it was entirely cured.” 

Another person writes as follows: 

“ A week ago I was attacked with all the symp- 
toms of a severe cold. Itcame upon me so suddenly 
and severely that my first thought was that there 
was no use in resisting it, as I often do when I feel 
slight symptoms of a cold; but I soon resolved to re- 
sist, even if it should prove a failure. I resolutely 
refused to use my handkerchief except when abso- 
lutely compelled to, and at night the cold had en- 
tirely disappeared.” 

A third person says: 

“In a little attack of cold that I had a few days 
ago, I practised the principle of resistance, and I 
never got through a cold so quickly as I did that. 
When I found how things were going, I made up my 
mind to suppress it, amd did so. It made me hoarse 
for a day or two, and then passed off without my 
minding anything further about it.” 

A fourth testifies : 

“T have known nausea and bowel difficulties to be 
restrained by the will; and I have recently put an 
end to some symptoms of catarrh by resolutely re- 
fusing to indulge them.” , 

Many like statements might be gathered, establish- 
ing the possibility of this kind of resistance, and 
its sanitary effect. They are facts to be accounted 
for. If the formula which I offered for this end, is 
more amusing than true, as “Fair Play” seems to 
think, let him or some one else offer a better. 

As to the anti-pocket-handkerchief movement, 
my zeal may have taken an ultra form; but when 
people become infatuated with an injurious habit, it 
is neccessary to lean toward radical measures. What 
other animal besides man is obliged to carry round a 
superfluous rag as evidence of doubtful cleanliness 
and unsound health? Think of a white bear, a polar 
fox, or even a gray squirrel with 4 pocket-handker- 
chief! No Sir! Their features are always in order. 
Think of the Apollo Belvidere blowing his nose! 
or the Venus di Medicis indulging in a hacking cough. 
Absurd! Why then should we set our mark below 
these ideals? But my reverend friend clinches his 
view of the case by citing his quondam pupil, “ Tom,” 
Tom the ragged, Tom the idle, Tom the vicious, and 
above all Tom with a nasal cataract, and nary hand- 
kerchief. My answer is, Tom had evidently caught 
a distemper from some of the pocket-handkerchief 
gentry; and is he to be blamed for consequences 
which he could not foresee, and which for a moment 
obscured his normal facial propriety? Is he not rather 
to be admired for the Spartan quality which refused 
to transfer an unpleasantness from his person to his 
pocket? At any rate he took a shorter method to 
cure himself than he would if he had spent his time 
in spasmodic attempts to pump himself dry; and 
herein gleams out the stuff of the hero that, accor- 
ding to his biographer, he afterward became. 

8. R. (Short for Sunrise.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 

, Il., Jan. 31, 1868.—I had much pleasure 
in reading “ Z’s” letter of the 2d inst. in CrrcuLAR 
No. 43, and most heartily agree with his suggestion 
regarding the support of the CrrcuLar which I ob 
served by “voice from the office hands” was far 
from being properly supported in a pecuniary way. 
I cheerfully enroll my name as one of the required 
number and send you ten dollars. May many follow 
and do likewise. It is wrong that the friends of the 
CrrcuLar whose hearts are enlisted in the glorious 
cause you are working out, should allow you to bear 
one dollar of expense in its issue. If my purse was 
in accordance with my heart, it should not be; but 
the will must be taken for the deed. Go on sowing 
the good seed through the CrrcvLar, which in due 
time will bring forth an abundant harvest. I rejoice 
in the present circulation, although small to what I 
hope to see it; yet it is large when compared with 
what it was when I first received it (vol. 1). I daily 
thank God for his gift of it, and ask his blessing to 
attend you in every sense of the word. H. R.” 

“ New York, Feb. 1, 1868.—While doing volunteer 
picket duty outside of the camp, I have been think- 
ing what I could do to serve to the best advantage 
the cause that is nearest my heart. On looking 


“ 





around, I saw the CrrcuLar as a lighthouse set upon 
a hill, lighting up the dark corners of human life, 
and showing the world the “highway of holiness 
cast up for the ransomed of the Lord when they 
shall return to Zion with songs and everlasting joy 
upon their heads.” I desire to see it “shine more 
and more unto the perfect day; ” and so I send you 
ten dollars with which to buy wick (paper) to supply 
the lamp, while you and others supply the oil 
(thoughts) that shall burn in the hearts of men and 
‘women, until the whole earth shall be full of the 
light and glory of God. 1 will do more when the 
Way opens and my business will permit. If I can 
do better service in any other direction, Iam ready 
for orders. SOO 


A FEw paragraphs from advance sheets of Dixon’s 
new book, “Spiritual Wives,” which have appeared 
in the newspapers, indicate that it will be likely to 
produce a sensation. 





HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8. DELATRE. 
NO. VIL 


) ie it not rather a singular fact that I cannot recall, 
in the least, the moment of my departure from 
the College Royale de Pontivy, although I must have 
looked forward to it with the utmost delight? Ican 
only account for it by supposing that I was too much 
absorbed by the creations of my own fancy in re- 
gard to the future, to be open to impressions from 
the circumstances of the moment. This is only 
another index of the fullness of joy (so to speak), 
that attended my release from that captivity. 

The first unfolding of the memory reveals our 
little party well on its way to the seaport town of 
L’Orient, on the Bay of Biscay, one day late in 
December, 1821—not a very direct road to London, by 
way of Paris, certainly, but chosen because in that 
town resided the parents of my fellow-traveler. 
This man was one of the tutors of the college, who 
was leaving it for Paris; so he consented to take 
charge of me at least that distence. We spent some 
days at that port, but I have only a faint recollec- 
tion of it. However it isa nava) station of some 
account, as may be presumed from John Bull’s 
thinking it worth while to make an attack upon it, 
though apparently without success, as the following 
“local effusion” would imply, which’ was fairly 
dinned into my ears while there, and which you see 
has clung to me ever since : 

“ Tes Anglais, remplis d' eloquence, 
Ce sont venus attaquer L’ Orient : 
Mais les braves Bretons, 
A coups de baton, 
Les ont renvoyes 
A Querentres.” ; 
The sense here given to the word eloquence is very 
amusing and, I think, quite witty. The old gentle- 
man made a great ado about this feat of the Bretons’ 
driving back an armed force, by dint of blows dealt 
out with mere clubs. But I didn’t believe them. 


Now then, nearly three hundred miles to Paris—a 
great journey for those times, my railroad friends, 
And so you would have thought, creeping along in 
one of those old lumbering diligences (ironical, one 
would think), the roads fetlock-deep with mud, and 
O, so straight and so long, that it was the easiest 
thing in the world, to think of eternity. And then 
the bootless crack of the whip, foreboding many a 
drowsy hour. But the end did come. Meanwhile, 
we pass through Nantes, on the river Loire, famous 
you know, for that edict of Henry the Fourth of 
France, screening the poor French Protestants from 
Papal Rome; it was also the headquarters of that 
persecuted people. That same stream, ata later hour, 
was crimson with the “ reign of terror.” At Angers 
we leave the river, and make straight for the capital ; 
but our home, for a few weeks, is at Versailles, some 
little way out. Too young this time to appreciate 
works of art, and the gardens being shrouded in the 
garb of ‘winter, there was nothing left to keep one 
going but lots of ice, still a novelty to the new 
comer. At length a voyageur is found who under- 
takes to deliver me safe and sound, into the hands of 
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my guardian in London. A final adieu then, to kind 
and faithful tutor Farvis, and away we-go our one 
hundred and fifty miles, to Calais. But itis the 


diligence once more, so you must not be impatient., 


Twenty miles from Calais to Dover, by sail, and we 
feel at home again. . 

Now that I am out of the hands of my Roman 
Catholic patron, my Protestant guardian finds a way 
to dispose of me, and I must say to his credit, that 
the change was greatly to my advantage. A son of 
his had been at a private school in Surrey, for sev- 
eral years, with such good results that he had rec- 
ommended my father to send me there. Accord- 
ingly, after a short stay in the capital, I was dis- 
patched to Leatherhead, Surrey, and set down in the 
midst of.a very pretty and retired village, about 
eighteen miles off. In place of a great throng of 
students, there were but thirty or forty select pu- 
pils, so few indeed that the instruction given 
amounted almost to private tuition. In the” charac- 
ter of the head of the school, we were particularly 
fortunate, and I cannot but thank God, to begin 
with, that I ever went there. He was sincerely re- 
ligious, naturally kind-hearted, and an excellent 
scholar, especially in the classics, being a Scotchman. 
If the bare means of grace had been sufficient to 
secure our salvation, not a soul there could possibiy 
have escaped going to heaven, I am sure; for morn- 
ing, noon and night, long prayers, and Brble-reading, 
and psalm-singing were all the go. I have listened 
to hundreds of extempore prayers in the course of 
my life, but never did any flow with such ease as 
from that man's mouth, and, I may say Heart. True, 
niany a time when tired out, I have wished them 

. shorter, but on the other hand I was often sensible 
that there was music in them. So ready was he 
even with his pen, that he was sometimes employed 
to prepare funeral discourses. He was not only a 
God-fearing man himself, but he did all he could to 
secure reverence toward God in others. I think God 
must have been pleased with that little household. 
His family was a pattern of domestic order and hap- 
piness. They were fortunate in having such a head. 
He was lively and witty, and we used to hear him 
after we had retired to our bed-room ( which was 
just over the family sitting-room), telling his stories 
and keeping them in roars of laughter. Some moon- 
light evenings, they would all repair to the fields (in 
amore pensive mood though), to hear Philomela’s 
story. : 

By the way, sometimes I can hardly bear to thin 
of the opportunities lost while there, of becoming 
familiar with the song of this bird, especially as I 
have never since heard it, that I can recollect. Lov- 
er as I am of bird-song, I have hardly yet got over 
this-piece of ill-luck. But I will be thankful though 
for the many, many warblings of the merry lark, 
that have gladdened my ears and heart in that same 
locality. Often have I been arrested in my headlong 
course over those downs, by that gleesome sprite 
when nothing else would have stopped me. Hence- 
forth, the joyous lark shall be my nightingale. 

To resume: our schoolmaster was a great ad- 
mirer of Milton. On one occasion, observing that a 
boy notorious for stupidity, was puzzled in writing 
out his exercises, he charged the tutor to see to it 
that he did not make use of any Miltonic expressions. 
Indeed I have somewhat against the old gentleman 
myself, in this line. He was too wide awake not to 
discover that one of his daughters was an object of 
attraction to me. I was then reading in Ovid. His 
romance of Pyrumus and 7Thisbe had passed in re- 
view for some time, when suddenly, to my great sur- 
prise, he proposed to me to go back and render it in 
English verse. Like a flash it came to me that he 
must have picked up some verses in which I had 
been indulging, and that he took this method of ban- 
tering. I thought I saw it in that face of his. 

If any of our teacher’s pupils failed to find in his 
house a dear good home, they owed it to themselves, 
Iam certain, I may say that I never recall those 
three years of my life, without some degree of emo- 
tion. Sometimes I think of them with a feeling of 
gratitude to God; but the retrospect is always like 
sunshine to my soul. Nor was all this pleasure at 
the expense of our studies. Our tutor was very 
atrict and thorough with us in regard to them, and I 


owe it partly to my training at Pontivy that I found 
it easy, and a gratification to fulfill my tasks. 
an indefatigable gamester, but I was equally indefat- 
igable at my books. In fact, a school-boy cannot 
possibly enjoy the play-ground, if he neglects the 
school-room. How many you meet with, who look 
back with a sort of horror upon their school-days! I 
presume the secret lies in their unfaithfulness to 
study. I pity them; but excuse me while I linger a 
little over those halcyon days. 

It may have occurred to you that the contrast must 
have been immense between the atmosphere of the 
French college and that which have been describ- 
ling, and that I must have felt it all the more for the 
suddenness of the change. Where was the Bible all 
the while I was in Brittany? I don’t remember 
having ever heard a single one of all the soul-stirring 
facts recorded in that book. But here they were 
ringing in our ears from morning till night. Did 
that not contribute to make a happy place of it? 
Were not the angels thicker than the devils? I 
know they were. I am indebted also to that early 
familiarity with the contents of the book, for my 
subsequent loye of it. What is there on earth so 
priceless to a believer in revelation, as that volume. 

Added to all these internal advantages, there was 
a charming country around us, affording abundant 
scope for the cultivation of the esthetic taste. I was | 
born with an eye for the beautiful in natural scenery. 
That gift was to me a source of inexpressible gratifi- 
cation—I may say of exalted pleasure—and the lib- 
eral heart of our schoolmaster kept the way open for 
our indulgence. Had you stepped into our play- 
ground in the Summer time, you would have seen it 
lined on one side with neat little flower-beds, the 
handicraft of the scholars which he suggested and 
encouraged as innocent and refining. On that same 
ground, in the fruit season, he would sometimes 
appear suddenly with a basket of fruit, and enjoy 
himself amazingly in showering it broadcast among 
the boys, and watching their noisy scramble. 

Our friend was a Presbyterian, and his pupils at- 
tended that form of worship, but I was allowed, at 
my guardian's request, to go to the Church of Eng- 
land service in the forenoon, which gave me occasion 
to compare the two forms I was a steady listener, 
and I would frequently stand up, the better to catch 
the words of the preacher. I must own, however, 
that my evening entertainments far surpassed in in- 
terest those of the morning. How could it be other- 
wise when every Sabbath brought with ita new 
preacher. Parson Dalloway’s discourses may have 
been thoroughly orthodox, but they lacked the 
sparkle of those young itinerant preachers. The 
parish church had a fine peal of bells. The fact is 
impressed upon my memory, because, just as we lay 
down to sleep, that peal would burst in upon us with 
the sweetest of surprises, and would continue its 
distant lullaby until we had lost all consciousness. 
You can hardly imagine any thing more delicious. 

There was one feature of that academy that has 
raised it in my opinion far above others of much 
greater pretensions. It could be said of the pupils 
that they lived in the family. Very unlike the 
“College Royal,’ where we never saw even the 
shadow of a woman, that F can recollect, and very 
unlike many other such institutions, the women of 
this fami!y were ever exerting a good influence upon 
us. They were with usatevery meal, on every occa- 
sion of family worship, and were more like mothers and 
sisters to us than otherwise. I have often been 
tempted to think that I might have done much bet- 
ter at some more public institution ; but I can now see 
the kind providence of God in placing me where, on 
the one hand, the means of grace were abundant, and, 
on the other, the social atmosphere was calculated to 
soften and civilize. 


A NEW impeachment movement is reported to 
have started in Congress, in consequence of the Pres- 
ident’s ordering Gen. Grant not to obey orders from 
Secretary Stanton unless they were authorized by 
the Executive. Gen. Grant refused to obey this 
order of the President, so long as the authority of 
Mr Stanton in the War Department was not coun. 
termanded. 





I was | 





STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXXIII. 


T HE main body of the troops pressed on to Vicks- 

- burg, while we tarried at Black River a day to 
care for our dead and wounded. A march of twelve 
miles brought usin view of Vicksburg—the objective 
point of our long and hard campaigning. The city 
sat proudly upon the high clay hills. It was fortified 
in front and rear in the most sciéntific manner, and 
had withstood.all previous assaults. We were direct- 
ly behind the town upon the main eastern thorough- 
fare—near the Railroad to Jackson. We had a 
fair view of the city and the line of earth forts which 
were connected together by breastworks fronted by 
ditches, which gave such an advatage to the defend- 
ers, as to render assault hopeless to any but the most 
sanguine. Every attempt which had been made 
upon the works before our arrival, had been repulsed. 
Those who read the papers at home, probably knew 
more of events of that seige than we-did; for 
amid the conflicting and ceaseless rumors of camp, 
one is utterly at a loss which to credit. I shal 
therefore confine myself mainly to whatI saw. Em 
bankments were thrown up the previous night, 
behind which batteries had been stationed upon the 
hills, within range of the enemy’s works, and the 
storm of iron which poured its fury upon the devo- 
ted city and the defences, for forty-six days, had com- 
menced. We filed into a valley to support one of 
the batteries. 


There was a constant hum of bullets over our 
heads, which would occasionally glance against the 
limb of a tree and come down among us. One of 
these I particularly remember, because it whistled 
unpleasantly near and buried itself within an inch of 
my foot. We were at that moment eating our din- 
ners which had been cooked a mile jn the rear, and 
brought to us. Our troops slept upon their arms at 
night, to be ready for instant service. In the after- 
noon of the next day, an alarm was given that a body 
of the enemy’s cavalry had broken through our lines 
and we were ordered out in pursuit. After running 
at double-quick, in the hot sun in such a choking 
dust as only an army would raise, we learned that it 
was a false alarm. By that time it was sunset, and 
being very tired, we lodged in the park of a charming 
plantation. The boys made beds of cotton from the 
shed. 

Calling at the mansion at an early hour for a glass 
of water, I fellin with an interesting family of the 
real Southern aristocracy. They came from Virginia 
forty years ago. The. mistress (a widow seventy 
years of age), was a relative of Martha Washington ; 
and was well acquainted with the leaders of the 
rebellion. She had managed her plantation and 
her negroes for thirty years. These negroes—who 
were the accumulated progeny of family slaves who 
were never bought or sold—were more like great 
spoiled children than like slaves. Being urgently 
pressed by invitations, I took breakfast there and 
heard 

THE SOUTHERN LADY’S LAMENT. . 


As this story represents the condition of a hun- 
dred thousand other people equally miserable and 
hopeless, and recalls one of the difficulties of recon- 
struction, it is worthy of study and commiseration. 
With tears she exclaimed, “ We are ruined! Sir, 
look at the situation : You are in the uniform of an 
enemy, but personally you andI are not enemies. 
We did not bring on this strife, I was opposed to 
secession, to the war, and to slavery too: but 
when my state and the south seceded, what could 
Ido? I had no choice, but to yield to the public 
opinion, for to obey the united will of the people is 
patriotism ; to do otherwise would be treason. I 
could do no less, and have done no more. My fate 
must be that of my section. Submission to the 
powers that be, is obedience to God. But utter ruin 
hascome. Last week I went to Vicksburg and paid 
in gold eleven hundred dollars for a thousand pounds 
of bacon, and a hundred and thirty dollars for a bar- 
rel of flour ; and now your soldiers have taken it all, 
besides atl my corn, cattle, hogs, mules, horses, car- 
riages, carts, andeven the bees and the vegetables - 
growing in the garden. My crops are also all expos- 
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ed, and I have no means to tend or gather them. If 
[ ask a servant to do any thing about the farm, he 
replies, “ Do it yeself, Missus; we’s free.” And it is 
all the same in the house; they are all gone except 
these young girls, and they will soon go. What are 
we to do? I never made a bed, swept a room, 
cooked a meal, set a table or sewed a stitch, in my 
life.” 


The lady was an enthusiastic member of my own 
denomination, and her house had always been the 
home of itinerant preachers. After breakfast we sat 
in the best room. The old family Bible was brought 
out; and the reading of a Psalm of king David, 
written in the time of his trouble, followed by a so- 
cial prayer, brought about a feeling of sympathy not 
natural to enemies. Then I mounted and hurried 
away to support those whose cannon balls shattered 
the church in which this family worshiped, and 
whose bomb-shells burst inside that city home and 
reduced it to an unsightly pile of ruins, which I 
found to be a literal fact after the surrender. 


On returning to Vicksburg we found that our bat- 
tery had been moved during the night, upon the bill 
nearest the enemy’s works. In the deep, narrow 
ravine near that battery our regiment made its per- 
manent camp until the end of the seige. We were 
so near that the least exposure of person on either 
side drew the fire of the other. - There was a great 
deal of firing of musketry and cannon which pro- 
duced more noise than effect. Our troops having 
been successful in every previous encounter, were 
sanguine and clamorous to be led to an assault 
which, to the more prudent, looked hopeless. It is 
doubttul if they would have patiently endured the 
long seige if they had not been allowed to vainly 
dash their hitherto invincible columns against the 
impassable defences of the enemy, whom, having so 
often worsted, they despised. 


The twenty-second of May was made memorable 
by the general assault. Our regiment, starting be- 
fore daylight, crept silently across the open space 
and huddlee in a deep gully close up to the enemy’s 
ditches, in order to be the first to scale the parapets. 
A gallant officer said as they went out, “ We goto 
die in a vain sacrifice, but we must obey.” At ten 
o’clock a hundred cannons belched forth the signal 
for attack. While these messengers of destruction 
were being fired at the rate of several hundred dis- 
charges a minute—making one grand roar and smoke 
and whizzing of balis and screaming of shells—the 
battle cloud enshrouded all in a mystery which was 
only partly developed by the results, and the tales of 
those who survived the engagement. The ditches 
were crossed, but it was not possible to gain a foot- 
hold upon the clay banks, now slippery from recent 
rain, A desperate purpose, however, is fruitful of 
device, and the sturdy fellows thrust their bayonets 
into the earth and so climbed up and over a few of 
their many foes; but every man of them was either 
captured or brought down dead or wounded. Many 
of our best fighting men and the pets of the regi- 
ment, were sacrificed in this vain attempt. About 
four hundred wounded were brought into the hos- 
pital of our division, which kept thirty surgeons en- 
gaged eighteen hours, hard at work upon wounds of 
every conceivable «lescription. 


The Sanitary Commission will ever be held in 
grateful remembrance for the goods which came to 
us just at this time of need. The poor fellows were 
brought in covered with blood, begrimed with the 
smoke of battle, and soiled from having lodged upon 
the.ground without even a blanket; but now they 
were stripped, washed and cluthed in clean cotton 
garments—refreshingly cool in the terrible heat of 
that climate. The lemons and ice conserves, stimu- 
lants, bandages, lint, sheets and pillows, were bless- 
ings never to be forgutten. 


A REMARKABLE PRINTING-PRESS. 
Ts special correspondent of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, in an account of the immense government 
printing-office in Washington, gives the following 
description of a new printing-press invented by Wil- 
liam Bullock of Pennsylvania: ° 
“The press-room, a8 has been stated, occupies the 





first floor. There are in this room—one of the re 
markable Bullock presses; twenty-five of the Adams 
presses ; six Hoe single cylinder presses; a number 
of the Gordon job-presses, and some other kinds; in 
all fifty-two. I was to-day informed that there are 
only about a dozen of the Bullock presses now in 
operation, owing, doubtless, to the lateness of its 
perfection. It is, certainly, one of the most remark- 
able pieces ,of mechanism yet produced. The Bul- 
lock machine has but recently been introduced into 
the government printing-office, and Mr. Defrees, and 
the foreman of the press-room, speak of it in the 
highest terms. In a given time, with two hands, it 
did the work of twenty Adams presses, and thirty- 
five hands. It has run more consecutive hours than 
any press known. In less than four months, at eight 
hours a day, with two men and a laborer, it printed 
- millions of distinct impressions, without any 
effort to crowd its capacity. The paper for the use 
of this press comes from the mill in rolls containing 
thousands of sheets when cut into proper size. This 
roll is mounted on a reel, and the press started, 
which unwinds the paper, cuts off the required size, 
prints it on both sides at one operation, counts the 
number of sheets and deposits them on the delivery 
board ready for folding, at the rate of 8,000 to 14,000 
per hour, or, counting both sides, at the rate of 16,- 
000 to 28,000 impressions. In all other approved 
cylinder presses the paper is only printed on one 
side, and is “fed” to the machine by hand, one sheet 
atatime. After the edition has been passed through 
and printed on one side, it is ordinarily turned over 
to another press, and | eave on the other side, or 
one press can be used with the delay of changing 
the type. In the old presses a “ feeder” is required 
for each cylinder; in the Bullock press no “ feeder ” 
is employed—it feeds itself. The press is cheaper, 
less cumbersome, simpler, dispenses with the labor 
of from ten to twenty hands, requires less power, 
saves the expense of cutting, counting, packing, 
wrapping, &c., at the paper mill, from one to two 
cents on each pound of paper, and hes other advan- 
tages which this letter will not permit me to notice.” 


The Editors of the Scientific American speak with 
much favor of the above press. They say: 


“We have seen some most excellent book printing 
done on the Bullock machines which are at*work in 
the government offices in Washington. They are 
also employed in some of the prominent newspaper 
offices in Philadelphia and New York. At the Sun 
office in this city, the Bullock presses have been in 
use for a long time in turning out the immense daily 
edition of that paper. Two more presses—the same 
kind but of an ane and superior pattern—are 
now being introduced there. 

The Bullock press promises to effect a considerable 
revolution in the art of printing. It is adapted to 
all kinds of press-work, fine or rapid. Its capacity 
for the rapid production of printed sheets is un- 
equaled. Its first cost is comparatively small. But 
a small place or room is necessary fot setting it up. 
The largest size is eleven feet long, six feet wide, and 
six feet high. Only two hands, common laborers, 
exclusive of pressmen, are required for its manage- 
ment. Being simple in conctruction, it is not-liable 
to get out-of order and can be easily repaired. 

We have seen «n official report, by O. H. Reed, su- 
perintendent of the press-room in the government 
printing-office at Washington, made to John D. De- 
frees, Congressional printer, in which he shows that 
it would require eighteen of the Adams presses to do 
the same amount of book-work now being executed 
on a single Bullock press; and that the use of this 
press effects a net economy of $375 a week over such 
Adams presses. The Bullock press prints 200,000 
octavo pages ina single hour. It runs with great 
steadiness and uniformity, and the number of spoiled 
impressions averages only about one-tenth of one per 
cent. The estimated average of spoiled sheets on 
the common fast newspaper presses is between one 
and two per cent. The ordinary presses require of 
the paper manufacturer that before delivery he shall 
cut his goods into sheets, count, wrap and tie them 
up in separate bundles. All this consumes much 
wrapping paper, twine and time, which is saved by 
the use of the Bullock press, as the paper is delivered 
in rolls just as it naturally issues from the paper- 
making machine, and the paper-maker is enabled to 
supply paper for these improved presses at from one 
to two cents a pound cheaper than ordinary paper. 
The Bullock press prints with a perfect register, and 
for newspaper work this is important as it permits 
the reduction of the blank margin of the sheet, and 
thus saves paper. 

Altogether the advantages and economies in favor 
ot these new machines are so great that, in many 
cases, printers might, by adopting them, be enabled 
to throw away their present cumbersome presses as 
old iron, and make a very large annual profit by the 
operation. Think of saving $5,000 on the press- 
work of a single job! Thisis the statement from 
the government office in reference to the printing of 
the volume of the Agricultural Report which was 
printed on a Bullock press. 


In connection with the printing-machine, Mr. Bul- 


lock invented a very simple and excellent device for 
wetting the roll of paper. 





AMENDMENT OF THE U.S. CONSTITUTION. 

We learn from The Advance that 

“ A national association has been formed to obtain 
an amendment of the federal constitution, so as to 
acknowledge Almighty God, the author and source 
of civil government, the Lord Jesus Christ as ruler 
among the nations, and his law, given in the Bible, 
as of supreme authority ; and thus supply the great 
defect in the’ constitution, and give to the govyern- 
ment a moral and Christian character. Having se- 
cured the rights of men by one amendment of the 
constitution, another amendment is proposed, to ac- 
knowledge the rights of God. And this amendment 
is as important as the other, for God has rights in 
government as well as men; and both these are con- 
sistent and helpful to each other. 

This association includes many of the most 
learned and eminent ministers and members of all 
the churches, and some of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished statesmen in the country. It has no de- 
sire or design to unite church and State, but hopes 
to separate infidelity and State, and to place the 
government upon great moral principles which all 
good men believe. Its platform is as broad as 
Christianity, and its aim the reformation and-salva- 
tion of the nation.” 

In pursuance of the purpose of the above Associa- 
tion the following memorial is being circulated : 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Repri- 
sentatives in Congress assembled : 

We, citizens of the United States, respectfully ask 
your honorable bodies to adopt measures for amend- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, so as to 
read in substance as follows: 

We, the people of the United States, [humbly ac- 
knowledging Almighty God as the source of all au- 
thority and power in civil government, the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Ruler among the nations, and 
His revealed will as of supreme authority, in order 
to constitute a Christian government, and] in order 
to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, [and secure the 
inalienable rights and blessings of life, liberty and- 
the pursuit of happiness to ourselves, our posterity, 
and all the inhabitants of the land,]|—Do ordain and 
establish this constitution for the United States of 
America, 

And we further ask that such changes be intro- 
duced into the body of the constitution, as may be 
necessary, to give effect to these amendments in the 
preamble. 

This is interesting. A movement of this kind 
must, sooner or later, be successful. As The Advance 
suggests, there is nothing in the above memorial 
counter to Roman Catholic or Protestant views, and 
should these sects unite in its favor the amendment 
could be carried. 


Fiseia rrom Crvinizatiox.—An Oregon 
paper says: 

A few days since, an emigrant train was seen 
making all sail northward through our valley, 
and the wild-looking driver seemed to be 
laboring under great excitement, cracking his 
“black snake” round the legs of his spavined 
old horses, and yelling at every extra jump 
they made. 

“ Halloo!’said we. 

“ Hoora!” said he, “whar’s Rooshen Amer- 
iky ?” 

“We explained that the object of his inquiries 
lay about twelve hundred miles northward, and 
just about as hard to reach as “Jordan,” bésides 
being almost uninhabited, except by Indians 
and grizzlies. He gave a yell that would have 
made au Apache ashamed of himself, and 
said,— : 

“T am on it. That’s the place I’m hunting. 
I’ve heern that the big folks in Washingten have 
boughten a track whar thar are nothin but 
bars and Injins, and them’s the only neighbors 
I want. I lived in old Missoury,” he said, 
“and Tl be dog goned, stranger, if the darned 
railroad haint cut the country all to pieces and 
druv the game plum away. I’ve heern ’em 
talk about making one in Oregon, and I'll just 
be darned if I want any Oregon in mine. 
Hooray for Rooshen Amerilky !” 

We had heard much of that class of people 
from the other side of the Rocky Mountains, 
who were continually shunning civilization ; 
who avoided school-houses as an abomination, 
and were more frightened at the whistle of a 
locomotive than the seream of a wild Least;’ 
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and here was one of them, and an excellent rep- 
resentative of his class. 


AT BETHANY. 
i‘ 


A village on the sunlit mountain slope, 

A Jewish house where Christ was wont to rest: 
The home of her who washed his feet with tears— 
Who o’er them poured the costly, odorous nard, 
The silent sign of her unutterable love. 


Il. 


A home oppressed by death’s dark, hadean hand, 

Two sisters weeping for a brother sick; 

Sad messengers who heavy tidings bear 

To him who tarries yet by Jordan’s shore, 

And waits, with his disciples, till his hour is come. 
It. 


Four days of deeper sorrow slowly circle on; 
He that was sick is dead, the dead is in the tomb. 
The Loved One now comes from Bethabara’s shore ; 
One saddest thought dwells in the sister-hearts : 
“Tf thou hadst been here, Lord, our brother had 

not died.” 

IV. 

A meeting on the traveled mountain way, 
Brief words o’erflowing with eternal life ; 
A call for her who tarried in the house : 
Embrace of hearts in that pure heaven of love 
Before which death shall vanish and be known no 

more. 

=: 

A sepulchre upon the mountain slope, 
A stone rolled from the prison-door of death, 
A throng who come to comfort them that mourn: 
A cloud of unbelief, a burst of tears, a prayer, ~ 
A loud command ; when, lo! the dead comes forth 

alive! 

< 


L. P. 


HEALTHY RAILROADING. 


The new management of the New York Central, 
under Commodore Vanderbilt, is a refreshing thing 
to look upon, notwithstanding the outcry raised at 
various points of the line. Here is a man over 
seventy-three years old, with no one knows how 
many millions of money, wide awake and abroad, 
attending to hisown business, and determined that 
all his subordinates shall do their duty. No chance 
for sinecures here! Off with your coat and be doing 
something! Freight, leaving its wonted snail-pace, 
leaps forward. Passengers are safer. “Centra?” 
stock mounts upward. 

Details aside, the improved condition may be sum- 
med up in one word: health. Assuming the object 
of the road to be the benefit of the stockholders and 
of the public at large, the effectiveness of the body 
corporate is vastly improved. No waste tissue; 
every muscle toned up and every sinew drawn firm. 

This is a refreshing sight, we repeat, for the world 
to look upon. Ponderous hulks covered with bar- 
nacles are to be seen on every hand, but the Commo- 
dore is an old sailor, and knows the value of a ship 
when freed from these semi-parasitic growths. 


WE notice a confused account of our expenses for 
the year going the rounds of the press, probably be- 
cause our account was too long for a convenient 
newspaper item. The following is a condensed 
view of the expenses at Oneida: 


Total expenses per individual,.......... $179 24 
(or $3.45 per week). The principal items are: 

Food per individual,.................- 75 60 
Se” —__k._. wiktinwaeeweesionems 38 95 
NE COIN ss 65.5.0 00:50:85 000%500000% 7 09 


Babies resemble wheat in many respects: First, 
neither are good for much until they arrive at ma- 
turity ; second, both are bred in the house, and are 
also the flower of the family ; third, both have to be 
cradled; fourth both are generally well thrashed be- 
fore they are done with. —Suburban News. 


Mount. Sr. Extas is the highest mountain in 





the United States. It isabout17,000 feethigh. Itis 
situated forty miles inland, and is seen at a distance of 
more than one hundred miles from the coast. On 
the south side the snow disappears in August to a 
hight of 3,000 feet, but on the northern side snow and 
ice are perpetual down to its base. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
CHARLES Francis ADAMs, American Minister to 
Great Britian, has resigned. 
ENGLAND and Ireland continue to be disturbed by 
Fenian demonstrations. 


Tue latest reports from the Abyssinian expedition 
are very discouraging. 

HvumsBert, Crown Prince of Italy has been for- 
mally betrothed to the Princess Marguerita of 
Genoa. 

A TERRIFIC gale passed over England on theist 
inst., doing much damage to property, and causing 
the loss of several lives. 

Tue Japanese ports of Hiago and Osaka were 
opened to foreigners on New Year’s day, in accord- 
ance with the promise of the Government. 

A NEw revolution in Peru has resulted in a change 
of Presidents. ’Tisa pity the Spanish Americans 
cannot learn a wiser way of doing such things than 
by war. 

A REBELLION is in progress in. the Argentine 
Republic, the inhabitants of Rosario having risen 
against President Mitre, and declared in favor of 
Gen. Urquiza. 

Tue King of Italy has prohibited the singing of a 
Te Deum in the churches of his kingdom, as ordered 
by the Pope in honor of the victory of the Papal 
forces over the Garibaldians. 


NEGOTIATIONS for a commercial treaty between the 
United States and the Confederation of the North 
German States, have commenced and are progress- 
ing satisfactorily. 

TuE freedmen of the South deposited in their sav- 
ings bank, during December, $262,738.61, and with- 
drew for land purchases $233,641.79. The amount 
on hand due depositers was $585,770.17. 

Tue Danish Government has ratified the treaty for 
the sale of St. Thomas and the other Danish West 
India Islands to the United States. Congress has 
not yet taken action on the treaty, and there is un- 
derstood to be considerableS opposition to its rati- 
fication. 


RECONSTRUCTION Conyentions are now in session 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana. In all the ne- 
groes are represented, and in some they have a 
majority of the members. 

A NEW continent or island has been discovered in 
the Arctic Ocean, by Capt. Long, an American sea 
captain. It has been named Wrangell’s Land, and is 
situated somewhere north of Behring’s Strait. Coal 
is found there, grouse exist in great numbers, and a 
variety of flowers were in bloom in August. 


Tue French are a little nervous at the presence of 
Admiral Farragut with his squadron in italian waters. 
The Courier Francais says the presence of the Ad- 
miral is designed as a counterpoise to the French 
forces in Rome, and to sustain the Liberals in Italy, 
with whom Farragut holds intimate relations. The 
Courier further says that the Admiral has sent to Ca- 
prera the promise of his support, and only awaits 
the reply of Garibaldi. There is, however, noimme- 
diate prospect of an American intervention in the 
affairs of Rome and Italy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. F. B., New York.—We shall be pleased to see 
the document to which you refer, and will publish it 
if it promises to be edifying to our readers. 

W. G. W., Til—Your letter was read with interest. 
We appreciate your hearty friendship, and are glad 
you enjoy the Crrcunar. 


’ J. A. W., Mass.—We have no photographs of the 
one you mention—will try to remember your request 
sometime. 





 aunouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CircuLax. 

*" NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 835 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 
’ Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compiex Mar- 
glace, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’, Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N.Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quincer, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and 8tring- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ty, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 


sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N.Y. Branch, 385 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who canno! 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actnal outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, exprestage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 


— 


PICTURES. 

The following oye ee views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of or 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de size, 25cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid,onreceiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or Tue Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of ite 
Founder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. 
dozen. 

SaLvaTION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trapper’s Guips; A Manual of Instructions for Capturin 
Fur-hearing animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mate Contixence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Vo.umes or tHe “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 

Mesers. Trusxer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox oF THE OvziDA Community, and the 
Traprer’s Guipe for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
the Crrcvtar, and orders for our other publications, 


Price, 85 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 


